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PREFACE. 


The  substance  of  the  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  Cuvierian  Natural  History  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
last  winter. 

I have  added  to  it,  and  have  availed  myself  of  the 
admirable  work  of  Fleur ens  which  has  just  appeared. 

Respecting  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  take  up 
the  subject,  I beg  to  give  the  following  explanation : — 
I have  long  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  term  Instinct^ 
for  when  I came  to  ask  myself  the  question,  “ what  is 
Instinct  ?”  I could  not  return  a satisfactory  answer,  not- 
withstanding that  I had  given  the  subject  my  best  con_ 
sideration.  Accordingly,  I instituted  a most  careful 
examination  into  all  the  writings  on  the  subject,  and  in 
reading  the  lengthend  article  Instinct , in  the  Diction _ 
naire  Raisonne  des  Arts  el  des  Metiers , (1765),  I was 
much  surprised  and  confounded  that  it  concluded  by 
asking  a question  which  it  does  not  answer ; — Qu’  cst 
ce  done,  encore  unc  fois,  que  V instinct  f Nous  voyons 
que  les  betes  sen  tent,  corn  parent,  jugent,  reflechissent , chois - 
issent,  ct  sont  guidees  dans  toutes  loins  demarches  par  un 
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sentiment  d' amour  defoi  (jue  V experience  rend  plus  ou  moins 
eclair e.  (Test  avec  ces  facultes  (pi  dies  executant  les  inten- 
tions de  la  nature , qu'elles  servent  a Vornement  de  I'univers , 
<§  qu'elles  accomplissent  la  volonte,  inconnue  pour  nous , que 
le  Createur  eut  en  les formant .” 

It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  why  use  the  word 
Instinct  at  all,  of  what  use  is  it  ? 

Now,  the  following  observations  have  two  objects — 
first,  to  suggest  that  the  word  instinct  be  altogether 
laid  aside ; and,  secondly,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
propriety  of  and  necessity  for  considering  all  the  lower 
animals  to  be  guided  by  reasoning  faculties.  I cannot 
trace  out  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  some  animals  are  guided  by  “ reason,”  and 
others  by  a “ secret  influence,”  or  “ blind  impulse.” 
They  had  much  better  have  said  “We  know  nothing 
on  the  subject.” 

I do  not  require  to  be  told  that  I have  very  much 
failed  in  my  own  assigned  task ; I shall  be  abundantly 
repaid  for  the  time  and  thought  I have  devoted  to  the 
subject,  if  I have  only  prepared  the  avenues  for  better 
heads,  by  pointing  out  the  only  legitimate  line  of  argu- 
ment the  subject  admits  of.  It  is  my  intention  to  re- 
sume the  subject  by  and  by,  when  I hope  to  be  a little 
freed  from  a variety  of  important  and  anxious  duties 
which  beset  me  at  this  moment,  and  which  have  pre- 
vented me  from  carrying  out  several  trains  of  thought, 
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some  of  which  are  but  imperfectly  treated  in  the  pre- 
sent paper. 

One  word  more : By  some  I may  be  accused  of  pre- 
sumption, if  not  of  impertinence,  in  venturing  to  treat 
of  a topic  which,  hitherto,  has  occupied  the  most  philo- 
sophic minds  of  the  past  and  present  times. 

I beg  most  respectfully  to  state,  that  I have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
mind  to  think  for  one  moment  that  such  a charge  will 
be  brought  against  me.” 

“ Life  is  but  thought.”  All  things — “ from  atoms 
to  the  stars  unnumbered” — may  occupy  our  thoughts ; 
and  the  grand  object  of  all  thought  is  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  : ' ‘ He  who  despises  the  rock  upon  which  truth 
stands,  will  never  be  able  to  reach  the  place  of  her 
temple.”* 

I have  entitled  the  paper  “ Observations,”  by  which 
I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I have  frequently  ex- 
pressed myself  in  an  unconnected  manner.  Without 
implying  the  slightest  disrespect,  I cannot  but  observe, 
that  some  writers  have  spent  too  much  time  in  orna- 
menting their  pages.  Truth  may  be  represented  as 
clothed  in  the  pearly  robes  of  Simplicity  and  Sin- 
cerity, as  retired  as  Solitude,  and  her  speech  that 
of  Plainness  and  Humility.  Biographical  History 
tells  a tale ! Several  of  our  best  men  in  the  class  of 

* Schlegel. 
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Authorship  have  devoted  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  nay 
a whole  lifetime,  to  cutting  and  carving,  and  ornament- 
ing their  sentences!  We  must  lament  the  waste  of 
time  which  those  brilliant  and  rare  minds  devoted  to  a 
subject  of  secondary  importance  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  the  matter , not  the  manner,  about  which  we  should 
be  so  solicitous ; besides,  as  the  late  distinguished  Dr. 
Barclay  has  said : — “ Writers  of  taste,  who  value 
themselves  on  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  diction, 
must  often  reflect  with  painful  apprehension  on  the 
instability  and  transient  nature  of  the  perishing  sounds 
with  which  their  literary  fame  is  connected.”  * * * * 

“ It  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  constant  operations  of 
such  causes,  whose  influence  can  neither  be  checked 
nor  prevented,  that  no  accident  ever  has  occurred,  no 
art  ever  been  discovered,  to  preserve  the  stability  of 
vocal  language,  to  call  on  the  forebodings  of  literary 
geniuses,  and  remove  the  apprehensions  that  their 
laboured  eloquence  must  require  an  interpreter,  and 
the  beauties  of  their  diction  pass  unnoticed  without  a 
commentator.” 

With  these  apparently  irrelevant  remarks,  which  their 
high  importance  has  dictated,  I leave  my  humble  en- 
deavours in  the  hands  of  the  candid  reader. 


G.  F.  E. 


INSTINCT 
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“ Philosophers  have  defined  Instinct  to  be  that  secret  in- 
fluence by  which  every  species  is  impelled  naturally  to  pursue, 
at  all  times,  the  same  way  or  track,  without  any  teaching  or 
example  ; whereas  reason,  without  instruction,  would  often 
vary,  and  do  that  by  many  methods  which  Instinct  effects  by 
one  alone.”* 

From  this  definition,  the  following  question  arises  in  the 
mind : Has  this  general  definition  of  Philosophers  any  real 

existence  in  Nature  ; in  other  words,  Does  the  Book  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  enforce  this  definition  as 
one  of  the  Ordinances  of  God  ? This  is  a compound  ques- 
tion, and  we  must  endeavour  to  analyze  it.  To  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  would  be  to  admit  First,  that  what 
is  called  “ mind”  in  the  brute  creation,  in  no  one  instance  per- 
forms the  same  functions,  or  operations  as  the  mind  in  man  ; 
in  short,  that  the  brute  mind  moves  in  a circle,  and  that,  so  far 
as  its  action  is  concerned,  it  bears  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance to  an  automaton,  which  cannot  reverse  the  action  of  its 
machinery,  but  which  is  (so  long  as  its  chain  is  not  allowed  to 
“ run  down”)  propelled  forward , scanning  the  lapse  of  Time 
by  “seconds,”  and  continually  reminding  us  that  Eternity 

* White's  Natural  History  of  Selborno,  p.  372. 
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is  at  hand  : Secondly,  that  the  Deity  had  formed  the  lower 
animals  without  having  willed  any  ultimate  end  from  their  ex- 
istence, and  that  He  had  not  any  love  for,  or  interest  in,  the 
workmanship  of  His  hands.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
affirmative  of  this  question  cannot  be  permitted  for  one  mo- 
ment. The  mind  of  civilized  man  shudders  at  the  thought, — 
at  the  bare  idea,  of  answering  our  question  in  the  affirmative, 
— in  a word,  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  every  thing  which 
we  know  of  the  Commands  of  God,  and  the  W orks  of  Creation. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  we  unhesitatingly  answer  the 
question  of  the  text  in  the  negative ; and  we  say,  that  what 
Philosophers  have  defined  “ Instinct'”  to  be,  has  no  real  exist- 
• ence  in  Nature,  and  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  Ordinances  of 
God. 

We  then  inquire,  what  can  and  should  be  understood  by 
that  clause  of  the  sentence,  “ that  secret  influence  by  which 
every  species  is  impelled  naturally  to  pursue,  at  all  times,  the 
same  way  or  track,  without  any  teaching  or  example  ?” 
Whether  we  view  this  meaning  in  a Philosophical  or  strictly 
Religious  sense,  it  is  objectionable  and  very  unhappy.* 

I can  form  no  idea  of  the  operation  of  any  “ secret  influence” 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world.  My  idea  is,  that  the 
mind  of  the  lower  animals  possesses  precisely  the  same  fa- 
culties as  are  possessed  by  the  human  mind  ; but  that  these 
faculties  are  adapted  for  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  they 
(the  lower  animals)  move.  I shall  briefly  transcribe  from  my 
manuscript  copy.f  “ The  lower  animals  have  the  several  ele- 
mentary faculties  of  the  human  mind,  some  of  which  have  al- 


* T do  not  interforo  with  the  mode  of  expression,  that  is  only  a matter  of  words; 
it  is  the  sense,  the  meaning  which  is  implied  from  the  definition  : the  sum  and 
substance  is  this,  that  according  to  Philosophers,  Instinct,  the  attribute  of  the 
brute  creation,  is  one  thing,  reason,  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  man,  is  auothcr 

thing.  . 

-f-  “ Vivisection  Investigated,”  now  preparing  for  press. 
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ready  been  enumerated ; by  these  faculties  they  think  and  rea- 
son ; the  uses  to  which  they  apply  these  faculties,  and  the 
happiness  which  results  to  them  from  them,  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  reasoning  faculty. 

“ The  material  world  in  which  all  the  inferior  animals  live, 
is,  so  to  speak,  of  a very  different  and  circumscribed  nature 
from  that  inhabited  by  man.  Their  uses  and  powers  too  are 
very  limited  when  compared  with  the  same  in  man.  And,  as 
the  Scriptures  have  descended  to  us,  we  no  where  find  that 
they  have  to  give  an  account  of  the  actions  done  here,  in  the 
world  which  is  to  come.  From  which  it  follows  that  the  mind 
of  the  lower  animals  extends  only  over  a portion  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  world.” 

* * * * * * 

“ The  proposition  should  be  written  thus : The  lower  ani- 
mals hold  the  same  relation  to  the  physical  world  and  to  man, 
that  man  does  to  the  physical  world  and  to  God.  The  former 
. have  exercised  the  highest  faculties  of  their  mind,  when  they 
have  discharged  to  their  fellows  those  duties  which  came  un- 
der the  rule  and  law  of  the  moral  sense  ; when  their  sagacity 
procures  to  them  food,  and  the  other  enjoyments  of  their  na- 
ture, and  when  they  render  themselves  the  willing  and  faithful 
servants  of  man.  Man,  again,  exercises  the  very  same  ele- 
mentary intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  but  they  have  a far 
higher  power,  and  greater  range  of  action  ; he  (man)  is  the 
only  true  and  lawful  student  of  N ature  ; every  thing  in  the 
physical  world — animate  and  inanimate,  renders  to  him, 
through  his  guidance  and  power,  a submissive  and  cheerful 
obedience.  There  is  yet,  however,  a Rulek,  whose  power 
and  Spirit  immeasurably  exceeds  our  finite  understandings, — 
a King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  to  whom  we  in 
our  turn , must  render  our  grateful  homage  and  do  liis  will. 
We  are  Ills  Servants,  His  Stewards  in  the  vineyard  of  na- 
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ture  I11  I have  said  that  I can  form  no  idea  of  the  operation 
of  any  “ secret  influence,’1  or  “ blind  impulse,”  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed.  This  expression  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
the  minds  of  the  lower  animals  have  been  permitted  to  see  so 
far  into  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  they  move,  and  no  fur- 
ther ; in  other  words,  that  the  Deity  had  assigned  to  them 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  yet  had  not  furnished  them  with  fa- 
culties of  mind  by  which  they  may  gratify  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  relationship  which  I sup- 
pose the  lower  animals  to  hold  to  man,  this  is  a doctrine  which 
must  not  be  entertained ; — it  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  highly 
dangerous.  The  lower  animals  are  not  more  guided  by  a 
“ secret  influence”  than  man  is,  unless,  indeed,  this  term  be 
used  for,  and  be  synonymous  with  God.  If  this  unintelligible 
term  be  a synonyme,  then  the  subject  comes  to  be  viewed  in  a 
totally  different  light,  and  meets  with  our  most  cordial  assent. 
Still,  a difficulty  remains,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  terms  “secret  influence,”  “blind  impulse,” 
altogether.  Why  envelope  a sublime  but  simple  topic,  and 
one  within  the  grasp  of  the  plainest  capacity,  in  a cloud  of 
mystery  by  the  use  of  a variety  of  unintelligible  and  objection- 
able terms  : let  us  do  away  with  such  terms,  and  allow  the 
name  of  the  Deity  to  take  their  place.  I humbly  conceive 
that  much  that  is  obscure  concerning  the  science , or  the  phi- 
losophy and  physiology  of  the  lower  animals,  will  immediately 
be  brought  to  light  by  throwing  aside  such  unintelligible  and 
unnecessary  terms.  Let  us  use  no  terms,  but  those  to  which 
we  can  attach  definite  ideas.  In  'substituting  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  we  immediately  recognize  the  principle,  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Him  over  all  His  works.  Again,  “ every  species 
is  impelled  naturally  to  pursue,  at  all  times,  the  same  way  or 
track,  without  any  teaching  or  example,”  Now,  I have  equal 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  expression  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
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definition.  The  lower  animals  are  not  in  any  one  act  more 
“ impelled”  than  man  is.  In  truth,  this  is  not  only  a misnomer, 
but,  define  the  expression  how  we  will,  it  is  palpably  erroneous 
and  absurd ; — we  can  show  no  one  instance  which. will  in  the 
slightest  degree  support  the  assertion.  Two  reasons  appear 
to  me  to  have  led  to  this  assertion,  or  would-be  fact.  First,  a 
feeling  has  existed  in  the  breast  of  many  philosophers,  but 
otherwise  good  men,  the  tendency  of  which  is  somewhat  to  the 
following  effect : — If  we  permit  the  thought  to  be  entertained 
that  the  lower  animals  possess  the  most  remote  connection 
with  a reasoning  faculty,  we  must  then  admit  that  they  (the 
lower  animals)  have  an  analogy  with  ourselves,  and  that  they 
have  privileges,  and  legitimate  claims  upon  us,  one  or  other  of 
which  they  have  never  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  man,  and 
which  we  have  not  a disposition  to  allow  them  in  our  own  day. 
Our  argument  and  stronghold  (say  they)  is  based  upon  Scrip- 
ture : — “ And  God  blessed  them : and  God  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue 
it ; and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  movetli  upon 
the  earth.”*  It  becomes  me  to  speak  of  the  interpretations 
of  Scripture  with  all  submission  and  reverence.  My  sincere 
wish  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  in  as  far  as  I have  been  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  and  I trust  that  I am  not  overstepping  the  legi- 
timate bounds  of  scientific  inquiry  in  quoting  from,  and  in 
analyzing,  any  passage  in  the  Bible.  To  proceed  : I fear, 
that,  in  the  over  zeal  of  many  writers  to  refuse  those  claims  to 
the  lower  animals  which  I believe  them  to  possess,  they  have 
taken  undue  advantage  of  this  indefinite  and  very  obscure  pas- 
sage in  holy  writ.  This  remark,  unhappily  for  man.  applies  to 
niany  other  passages  in  the  same  book,  and  which  the  most 

* Genesis,  clnip.  1 . 
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learned  divines  have  not  yet  been  able  correctly  to  interpret. 
To  be  told  that  man  has  “ dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,” 
&c.,  in  no  wise  implies  that  he  (man)  should  refuse  to  them  a 
reasoning  faculty,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  man  has  con- 
eluded  in  the  negative,  and  that  he  has  fully  acted  up  to  his 
belief.  That  in  a matter  involving  so  much  difficulty,  man, 
through  the  frailty  of  his  common  nature,  should  have  come  to 
a negative  conclusion,  cannot  surprise  us.  We  are  too  apt  to  de- 
cide, and  we  too  frequently  decide  as  we  wish,  not  as  we  should. 
And  this  is  only  another  instance.  When  we  observe  such  a 
tenacious  pugnacity  in  society ; man  striving  against  man,  and 
the  superior  demanding  respect  and  humility  from  his  inferior ; 
there  can  be  no  mystery  in  supposing  that  man  should  wish  to 
place  himself  as  much  above  the  inferior  animals  as  he  possibly 
could.  Y6t,  putting  aside  all  such  artificial  distinctions, 
when  we  place  this  question  in  the  grand  scale  of  Justice , 
we  may  soon  find  that  Truth  will  not  sway  down  the  negative 
side  of  the  balance.  I have  said  that  the  word  “ dominion”  in 
no  wise  implies  that  we  should  refuse  to  the  brute  creation  a 
reasoning  faculty.  There  is  a legetimate  dominion,  and  there 
is  its  opposite.  From  the  loving  kindness  and  care  which  God 
bestows  upon  all  his  creatures,  we  have  every  reason  to  think 
and  believe  that  He  meant  a legitimate  dominion.  Man  would 
do  well  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy  upon  all  doubtful  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  I need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  more  amiable 
and  more  consistent  with  what  we  should  consider  our  duty,  to 
consider  that  the  lower  animals  possess  a reasoning  faculty, 
than  that  they  do  not.  What  is  man  that  he  should  arrogate 
to  himself  any  such  pretensions,  one  who  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  “ a breath  revives,  or  a breath  o’erthrows  !” 
Surely,  it  little  becomes  us  to  lean  to  the  painful  side  in  any 
doubtful  picture. 

Nor  does  the  word  “ dominion”  mean  that  we  should  take 
any,  or  the  least  unnecessary  or  illegitimate  advantage  of  them. 
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In  a word,  the  “ dominion”  here  means,  that  we  should  use 
them,  not  abuse  them. 

Secondly,  until  a comparatively  recent  period  we  cannot 
say  that  man  has  had  any  correct  chart  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  to  guide  him,  and  from  which  by  analogical  reason- 
ing he  could  deduce  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  operations 
of  the  brute  mind.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  conclusion 
has  been  most  unphilosophically  arrived  at,  that  the  lower 
animals  are  guided  by  a “ secret  influence,”  a “ blind  im- 
pulse,” and  that  they  have  no  reasonable  claims  upon  us,  but 
were  given  us  to  do  with  them  as  we  best  thought  fit ! “ Im- 
pelled naturally  to  pursue  at  all  times,  the  same  way  or  track, 
without  any  teaching  or  example.”  If  the  following  questions 
were  put  to  an  uneducated  man,  but  one  who,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  has  “ common  sense,”  what  may  we  suppose  would  be  his 
answers  ? Does  the  horse  which  you  daily  employ  in  your  cart 
know  you  from  any  other  man  ? The  man  would  say,  “ my 
horse  does  know  me.”  “ Did  you  ever  teach  your  horse  any 
tricks  ?”  “ Oh,  ay  ; my  horse  will  do  as  I wish  and  tell  him 

to  do ; he  (the  horse)  will  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or 
back  my  cart,  when  I cry  out  different  expressions,  each  of 
which  denotes  a particular  act ; he  knows  his  work  well,  and 
because  he  is  a good  tempered  horse  he  goes  through  it  cheer- 
fully. He  looks  to  me  for  corn  and  hay  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  he  shows  his  anxiety  to  go  to  his  stall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  day’s  labour.”  I do  not  require  to  multiply  these  ex- 
amples, as  many  such  operations  will  occur  to  my  reader,  and 
which  he  can  with  as  much  propriety  apply  to  any  of  the  lower 
animals  as  to  the  horse.  We  then  ask  if  the  first  clause  of  the 
definition  of  instinct  of  philosophers  has  the  most  remote  con- 
nection with  truth  ? I am  not  called  upon  to  decide  this  question ; 
the  man  and  his  horse  have  answered  it  for  me.  If  the  horse 
were  moved  by  a secret  influence  and  impelled  to  go  in  one  track,  , 
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how  could  he  have  been  taught  to  do  at  his  master’s  bidding  ? 
To  all  this  we  shall  be  told  that  philosophers  do  admit  that 
some  few  animals  are  guided,  by  reason,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber by  “ instinct.”  Here  then  is  the  inconsistency.  I will 
be  charitably  disposed,  and  not  use  a stronger  term.  Philoso- 
phers, then,  do  admit  that  some  animals  are  guided  by  reason, 
and  others  hy  “ instinct.”  Now,  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  this— how  can  we  reconcile  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  ? My 
thoughts  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — The 
animated  creation  is  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  The  distinguishing  mark  between  these 
two  classes  is,  that  man  has  a soul,  and  that  he  has  to  give  an 
account  of  the  actions  done  in  the  body,  in  the  world  which  is 
to  come.  As  I have  before  said,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  the  lower  animals  terminates  in  this 

i 

world  ; in  other  words,  that  they  have  not  a soul,  and  there- 
fore do  not  pass  into  another  state  of  existence.  With  man, 
properly  so  called,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  And  the  question 
which  next  arises  is,  can  we  classify  the  lower  animals  as  in  a 
graduated  scale,  some  being  higher  up,  and  others  lower  down  ? 
This  artificial  classification  is  right  and  proper  for  the  natural- 
ist, but  what  we  have  to  endeavour  to  do  is  to  consider  the 
lower  animals  as  a whole.  And  we  ask,  have  we  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  to  the  lower  animals,  not  one  of  which  have  a soul, 
the  Deity  should  have  provided  a reason  to  some,  and  not  to 
others  ? Is  their  not  an  unaccountable  hesitation  and  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  he  intended  any  such  partiality  ? F or  if 
we  admit  that  some  have  “reason,”  and  others  not,  we  must 
also  say  that  God  had  a partiality  for  one  dr  more  classes  of 
the  lower  animals.  And  we  have  only  to  inquire  what  pur- 
pose in  this  world  such  a partiality  could  serve.  As  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  class  of  the  lower  animals, 
however  high  or  however  low  in  the  scale  they  may  be,  is  ac- 
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countable  for  the  actions  done  here,  so  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Deity  willed  that  some  of  the  lower  animals 
should  have  reasoning  faculties  and  others  not.  There  is 
a difficulty,  an  inconsistency,  in  favouring  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  any  partiality  in  any  of  the  works  of  God.  Yet, 
if  we  say  that  some  animals  have  “ reason,”  and  that 
others  have  not,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a partiality,  and 
we  necessarily  involve  ourselves  in  a labyrinth  of  intricacies  in 
the  endeavour  to  account  for  such  a partiality.  From  all 
which  we  consider  that  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing : Do  all  the  lower  animals  possess  a reasoning  mind, 
or  do  they  not  ? We  have  innumerable  facts  to  prove  that 
many  of  them  have  “ reason,”  and  we  must  consequently 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  viz.,  That  all  animals  have  a rea- 
soning mind.  It  is  no  argument  to  say,  we  do  not  possess  facts 
to  show  that  all  the  lower  animals  have  “ reason.”  To  this 
objection,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  because  we,  of  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  characters  of  many  of  them,  hitherto 
have  not  been  able  to  collect,  classify,  and  generalize  facts 
with  respect  to  them,  that  such  facts  do  not  nevertheless 
exist,  and  that  a few  years  may  not  bring  many  of  them  to 
the  light  of  more  discerning  observation. 

I humbly  believe  that  this  question  must  be  considered  to 
apply  a whole , to  the  second  grand  division  of  the  animate 
creation,  man  holding  the  first  rank  of  created  beings. 

The  accumulating  facts  respecting  the  Dog,  the  Horse,  the 
Elephant,  and  others,  obliging  Philosophers  to  admit  that  they 
have  a reasoning  mind,  and  we  have  every  encouragement  to 
hope  that  animals,  whose  actions  are  now  said  to  be  actuated 
by  a “ secret  influence,”  “ blind  impulse,”  &c.  will  shortly  be 
added  to  the  above. 

I now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  clause  of  the  defini- 
tion : “ whereas  reason,  without  instruction,  would  often  vary 
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and  do  that  by  many  methods  which  Instinct  effects  by  one 
alone.”  If  the  word  “ reason”  be  synonymous  with  thought, 
I agree  in  toto  with  the  definition. 

Metaphysical  writers  frequently  term  reason,  when  not  aided 
by  education,  genius.  Now,  as  I have  elsewhere  said,  I am 
not  altogether  sure  whether  we  should  continue  to  use  the 
term  “ genius”  merely  because  we  cannot  attach  a definite  idea 
to  the  word,  yet,  if  we  use  the  word  “ genius”  in  the  sense  of 
Philosophers,  I am  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text.  In- 
deed we  know  full  well  that  uneducated  reason,  or  pure  thought, 
has  achieved  more  of  itself  than  with  all  the  aids  from  without. 
I have  no  further  remark  on  this,  the  second  clause,  seeing  that 
we  can  no  where  find  that  its  definition  has  any  real  existence 
in  Nature. 

I purposely  transcribe  a few  sentences  from  my  M.S.*  to 
shew  the  views  which  it  is  my  intention  to  take  in  this  paper. 
I shall  now  go  into  detail. 

My  belief  is  that  all  the  lower  animals  have  reasoning  facul- 
ties. And  I will  now  briefly  define  the  sense  in  which  I use 
the  expression.  When  we  say  that  a man  reasons,  we  mean 
that  he  thinks.  Now,  to  think  implies  the  operation  of  several 
elementary  powers  of  the  intellect,  the  sum  of  which  constitute 
thought.  What  are  those  elementary  faculties,  then,  which 
constitute  thought  ? Memory,  Imagination,  Judgment,  Under- 
standing or  Reflection ; to  reflect  upon  one  idea  at  a time , 
constitutes  abstraction  ; the  duration  and  the  intensity  dis- 
played by  the  reflecting  faculty  on  that  one  idea  constitutes  at- 
tention ; the  sum  of  the  operation  of  the  whole  constitutes  rea- 
son or  thought.  Metaphysicians  draw  some  nice  distinctions 
between  thought  and  reason.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose and  would  lead  me  too  far,  to  inquire  into  that ; in  this 


* Vivisection  Investigated. 
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paper  I use  these  two  terms  as  synonymous.  If,  then,  I can 
advance  facts , which  facts  indisputably  prove  that  the  lower 
animals  possess  those  several  elementary  faculties,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  lower  animals  think  or  reason.  The  freedom 
of  selection  is  allowed  me.  I have,  however,  to  remark,  that 
“ the  strength  of  an  argumentation  in  nowise  depends  upon  the 
length  of  it,”*  noir  does  the  success  of  it  depend  upon  the 
number  of  the  facts  brought  forward.  For  the  strict  purpose 
of  an  argument  one  fact  is  sufficient.  Accordingly  I shall 
transcribe  one  or  more  facts  just  sufficient  to  build  my  argu- 
ment upon. 

“ I (Mr.  Youatt)  j*  had,  many  years  ago,  a Newfoundland 
dog,  as  thoroughly  attached  to  me  as  these  faithful  creatures 
generally  are  to  those  who  use  them  well.  It  became  incon- 
venient for  me  to  keep  him,  and  I gave  him  to  one  who  I knew 
would  be  kind  to  him.  Four  years  passed,  and  I had  not  seen 
him,  although  I had  often  inquired  about  him : but  one  day  I 
was  walking  towards  Kingston,  and  had  arrived  at  the  brow  of 
the  hill  where  J erry  Abershaw’s  gibbet  then  stood,  when  I met 
Carlo  and  the  master  to  whom  I had  consigned  him.  He  re- 
collected me  in  a moment,  and  we  made  much  of  each  other. 
His  master,  after  a little  chat,  proceeded  towards  W ads  worth, 
and  Carlo,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed  him.  I had  not,  how- 
ever, got  more  than  half  way  down  the  hill  when  he  was  at 
my  side,  lowly  but  deeply  growling  and  every  hair  bristling. 
I looked  to  the  right,  and  there  were  two  ill-looking  fellows 
making  their  way  through  the  bushes,  which  then  occupied  the 
angular  space  between  the  Roehampton  and  Wadsworth  roads. 
Their  intention  was  scarcely  questionable,  and,  indeed,  a week 
or  two  before  I had  narrowly  escaped  from  two  miscreants  like 
them.  * * * * * 

* Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers’  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

-f  “ Humanity  to  Brutes,”  p.  43. 

1} 
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My  gallant  defender  accompanied  me  to  the  direction  post 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  there,  with  many  a mutual  and 
honest  greeting,  we  parted,  and  he  bounded  away  to  overtake 
his  rightful  owner. 

“ The  horse  never  forgets  a road  he  has  once  travelled. 
Should  years  pass  away,  and  his  next  journey  be  in  the  dusk, 
or  in  the  dark,  the  rider  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  ani- 
mal have  his  own  way,  and  he  will  safely  reach  the  destined 
spot.  A friend  assured  me  that  he  once  rode  thirty  miles  from 
home  on  a young  horse  which  he  had  bred,  and  neither  he  nor 
the  horse  had  ever  before  seen  the  village  to  which  he  wa» 
bound.  T wo  years  passed  over,  and  he  had  occasion  to  repeat 
the  same  journey.  No  one  rode  this  horse  but  himself,  and  he 
was  perfectly  assured  that  the  animal  had  not  since  been  in 
that  direction,  A mile  or  two  before  he  reached  his  journey’s 
end  he  was  quite  benighted.  He  had  to  traverse  moor  and 
common,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  his  horse’s  head.  The 
rain  began  to  pelt.  4 Well,’  said  he,  4 here  I am,  lost — abso- 
lutely lost.  I know  not,  nor  can  I see  an  inch  of,  my  road. 
I have  heard  much  of  the  memory  of  the  horse  : it  is  my  only 
hope  now — so  there’ — throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse’s  neck 
— 4 go  on.’  In  half  an  hour  he  was  safe  at  his  friend’s  gate.” 

Imagination. — The  same  learned  author  has  the  following 
paragraph  on  this  faculty. 

44  No  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  Imagination  in  the 
brute.  W e perceive  it  in  his  dreams  ; he  runs,  he  hunts,  he 
fights,  while  the  external  senses  are  asleep.  When  the  sports- 
man is  preparing  for  his  excursion,  what  is  it  but  the  antici- 
pation of  the  pleasures  of  the  field  that  animates  his  dog,  and 
produces  the  most  boisterous  ebullitions  of  joy  ? When  the 
hunter  starts  at  a distant  cry  of  the  hounds — every  motion  and 
every  attitude  telling  how  eager  he  is  to  break  away — what  is 
it  but  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of 
future  pleasure  ?” 


We  anticipate  an  objection  to  the  transcribing  of  these 
facts,  and  we  may  be  told,  “ Why  tell  us  what  every  one  knows 
and  admits  ?”  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  I consider 
them  necessary  to  build  my  argument  upon.  I will,  however, 
now  adduce  one  or  more  illustrations  from  those  animals  lower 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  views 
of  those  who  deny  that  they  are  guided  by  reason,  but  that 
they  are  actuated  by  Instinct. 

I shall  quote  the  often  repeated  story  of  a wasp,  from  Dr. 
Darwin.  In  doing  so,  I fear  I shall  incur  the  displeasure  of  my 
reader,  who  will  be  fatigued  with  a thrice  told  tale.  I respect- 
fully beg  to  state  that  I am  not  writing  to  please , but  to  con- 
vince. The  only  question  for  me  to  consider  is,  are  my  illus- 
trations facts  ? If  they  are,  Time,  nor  prejudice,  nor  being 
often  quoted,  can  alter  them.  They  are  legitimate  and  indis- 
pensable tools  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  of  science.  * To 
proceed,  and  I quote  the  case  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Y ouatt,  for 
the  purpose  of  appending  his  admirable  remarks.  “ As  he 
(Darwin)  was  walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  he  perceived  a 
wasp  upon  the  gravel,  walk  with  a fly  almost  as  large  as  itself, 
which  it  had  just  caught.  Kneeling  down  in  order  to  observe 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  murderer,  he  saw  him  distinctly  cut  off 
the  head  and  the  body ; and  then  taking  up  the  trunk,  to 
which  the  wings  still  remained  attached,  he  attempted  to  fly 

* “ Facts,  however,  are  never  unimportant : they  are  the  parents  of  inferences 
— the  parents  of  the  whole  circle  of  science.”  ‘ Curiosities  of  Literature,’  p. 
199.  By  B.  Corney,  Esq.,  Hon.  Professor  of  Criticism  in  the  Republique  Des 
Letters. 

Facts,  however,  are  “ more  than  the  parents  of  inferences,  they  are  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  when  they  pass  through  reflections,  and  become  interwoven  with  our 
feelings  or  our  reasonings,  they  are  the  finest  illustrations  ; they  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  ‘ philosophy  teaching  by  example  iu  the  moral  world,  they  are  what 
the  wise  system  of  Bacon  inculcated  in  the  natural — knowledge  deduced  from 
experiments — the  study  of  nature  in  her  operations.  ‘ When  examples  are 
pointed  out  to  us,’  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ‘ there  is  a kind  of  appeal  with  which 
we  are  flattered,  made  to  our  senses  as  well  as  to  our  understandings.  The  in- 
struction conies  then  from  our  authority ; wo  yield  to  fact  when  we  resist  specu- 
lation..’ "—O' Israeli. 
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away.  A breeze  of  wind,  however,  acting  upon  the  wings  of 
the  fly,  turned  the  wasp  round,  and  impeded  or  forbade  his  pro- 
gress. Upon  this  he  alighted  again  on  the  gravel,  deliberately 
sawed  off  one  wing  and  then  the  other,  and  having  thus  re- 
moved the  cause  of  his  embarrassment,  he  flew  off  with  his 
booty.” 

44  Could  any  process  of  reasoning  be  more  perfect  than 
this  ? 4 1 shall  not  be  able  to  carry  away  the  whole  of  this  fel- 

low, now  I have  got  him,1  the  plunderer  may  be  considered 
as  saying  to  himself,  4 therefore  I’ll  leave  his  head  and  his^ 
tail  behind,  and  take  home  his  chest ; but  the  wind  gets  hold 
of  his  wings,  and  twirls  me  round  : I must  rid  myself  of  these 
sails,  or  I shall  never  reach  my  nest  in  safety.’ 

“ Some  reasoning  of  this  kind  must  have  passed  through  his 
mind,  or  his  actions  are  altogether  unexplicable.”  * * * 

44  Here  is  a perfect  course  of  reasoning.” 

“Mr.  Youatt  continues — “The  inquisitive  naturalist  will 
sometimes  observe  the  following  curious  scene : — A bee  will 
alight  on  an  ant’s  nest,  and  become  immediately  covered  with 
ants.  This  circumstance  excites  curiosity,  and  the  naturalist 
takes  out  his  magnifying  glass  to  see  what  will  be  the  result ; 
expecting,  probably,  the  first  time  he  witnesses  the  affair,  that 
the  bee  will  fall  a prey  to  the  ants.  The  keeper  of  bees  well 
knows  that  the  hives  are  sometimes  infested  by  countless  mul- 
titudes of  ticks,  that  almost  eat  the  bees  up  alive.  It  is  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentors  that  he  seeks  the  ant’s  nest ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished,  by  a sudden  movement, 
he  drives  off  the  emmet  and  takes  to  flight,  What  was  the 
reasoning  process  here  ? The  poor  bee  says  to  himself,  4 Here 
am  I covered  by  a legion  of  bloodsuckers,  and  I know  not  how 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I’ll  go  to  the  ant’s  nest,  and  the  ants  will 
devour  them  for  me  : ay,  but  they  will  eat  me  up  too,  if  I 
do  not  escape  as  soon  as  the  last  tick  is  gone.  Til  take  care 
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about  that and  so  he  stays  quietly  enough  until  his  purpose 
is  accomplished,  and  then  makes  his  escape.  Here  is  another 
undeniable  process  of  reasoning  in  a bee.” 

These  narrations,  or  facts,  then,  indisputably  prove  that  ani- 
mals very  low  in  the  scale,  have  a reasoning  faculty. 

I shall  now  inquire  into  the  views  of  two  or  three  philoso- 
phers who  have  written  on  this  subject. 

By  this  method  much  time  and  repetition  will  be  avoided, 
and  perspicuity  may  be  gained.  The  first  work  before  me 
is  the  Resume  Analytique  Des  Observations  de  Frederic 
Cuvier  sur  LTnstinct  et  ^Intelligence  Des  Animaux. 
Par  P.  Fleurens,  Paris,  1811. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  “ The 
Instinct  and  the  Intelligence  of  Animals.”  The  opinions  of 
Descartes,  Buffon,  Reamur,  Condillac,  Georges,  Leroy,  are 
given.  I shall  quote  from  Fleurens’s  book  such  passages  as  I 
think  necessary  to  be  refuted.  And  first,  the  very  title  of  the 
chapter  is  very  objectionable — the  instinct  and  the  intelligence 
of  animals.  My  preceding  remarks  will,  I hope,  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  unphilosophical  tendency  of  such  a title. 

“ But  all  these  books  (alluding  to  the  already  named  au- 
thors) are  deficient  on  account  of  the  same  faults ; the  want 
of  facts,  and  the  reasonings  being  obscure,  or  unintelligible ; 
the  reader  perceives  that  the  question  is  not  advanced.  And 
how  is  it  to  be  prosecuted  ? The  question  of  the  intelligence 
of  brutes,  is  a question  of  facts,  a question  of  experimental 
study  ; it  does  not  admit  of  being  considered  under  metaphy- 
sical science.  Now  all  these  authors,  to  commence  with  Des- 
cartes, have  never  departed  from  metaphysics.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  is  the  case,  and  particularly  in  Descartes.”* 
This  paragraph  calls  for  the  following  remarks. 


* Fleurens. 
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I perfectly  agree  with  Flcurons,  that  this  subject  has  not 
been  advanced,  on  account  of  the  false,  or  imperfect  reasonings 
of  authors ; but  I beg  respectfully  to  differ  from  him  when  he 
says,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  “ want  of  facts.”  We  possess  an 
abundance  of  facts,  more  indeed  than  what  are  necessary  to 
support  any  argument,  or  pursue  any  process  of  reasoning. 

I humbly  conceive,  that  the  error  lies  in  not  having  reasoned 
upon  these  facts  in  the  only  legitimate  way  they  admit  of.  I 
cannot  agree  with  our  distinguished  author  in  thinking  that 
the  question  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
metaphysical  science.  This  brings  me  to  consider  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  metaphysics.  “ I know  it  is  customary  to 
disclaim  the  influence  of  philosophy  in  the  business  of  inter" 
pretation,  and  every  writer  now-a-days  on  such  subjects  will 
assure  us,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  metaphysics,  but  is 
guided  only  by  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  interpretation. 
But  I should  like  to  know  how  a man  comes  by  any  common 
sense  in  relation  to  the  movements  and  laws  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  being  without  metaphysics.  * * * * Every 

man  who  has  reflected  at  all,  has  his  metaphysics.”*  Meta- 
physics then,  is  the  science  of  the  affections,  and,  as  has  been 
already  said,  every  man  has,  or  should  have,  his  metaphysics, 
and  be  guided  by  them  in  all  his  reasonings. 

“In  place  of  the  reason  is  an  universal  instrument,  which 
is  able  to  preserve  them  in  all  their  attacks ; the  organs  of 
brutes  have  need  for  some  particular  disposition  for  each 
particular  action."" ' f*  Now,  what  are  we  to  uuderstand 

by  an  universal  instrument , (instrument  universel ,)  and 
what  proof  can  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  organs  of 
brutes  require  a particular  disposition  for  each  particular 


• The  Rev.  James  Marsh’s  Preliminary  Essay  to  Coleridge’s 
flection.” 


-f  Descartes. 


“ Aids  to  Re- 
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action.  Fleurens  proceeds  to  observe  upon  this  passage : 
— “ But  here  Descartes  confounds  the  instincts  of  animals 
with  their  intelligence.  All  authors  have  equally  fallen  into 
this  confusion  after  him,  and  the  disengaging  from  which, 
is  the  first  thing  which  should  occupy  our  attention,  as 
soon  as  this  question  has  been  well  considered.1’  We  humbly 
conceive  that  it  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if  all  authors  did 
not  fall  into  this  confusion.  This  passage  strikingly  exempli- 
fies the  inconsistency  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
as  forcibly  nullifies  the  partiality  which  the  reasonings  of 
many  would  have  us  suppose  exists  in  the  works  of  nature. 

M.  Fleurens,  after  having  reviewed  the  various  opinions  of 
the  authors  referred  to,  proceeds  to  say — “ Animals,  then,  have 
intelligence ; but  what  is  the  precise  limit  of  this  intelligence  ? 
This  is  evidently  all  the  difficulty.”  I consider  that  this  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge.  We  have  gained  an  important  step  in  arriving  at 
the  fact,  that  they  have  intelligence.  In  the  second  chapter 
of  his  book,  Fleurens  states  that  F.  Cuvier  has  ascertained 
the  limits  which  separate  the  intelligence  of  different  species, 
the  boundaries  which  separate  Instinct  from  intelligence,  and 
that  which  separates  the  intelligence  of  man  from  that  in  ani- 
mals. And  these  three  limits  being  granted,  places  the  whole 
question  of  intelligence  of  animals  so  long  disputed,  in  a new 
light.  The  result  of  the  first  observations  of  Cutier  was  to 
mark  the  boundary  of  intelligence  in  the  different  orders  of  the 
mammifene. 

“ The  marmotte , the  castor , the  squirrel , the  Aare,  show 
this  intelligence  in  the  lowest  degree ; it  is  more  developed  in 
the  ruminantia , still  more  in  the  pachydermata ; at  the  head 
of  which  it  is  proper  to  place  the  horse  and  the  elephant ; 
more  still,  in  the  carnivora ?,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  right  to 
place  the  dog ; and  in  the  quadrumina , the  formost  of  which 
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wo  place  the  orang-outang  and  the  chimpanze.  It  is  the 
gradual  intelligence  of  the  mammiferce  which  gives  encourage- 
ment to  direct  observation,  the  physiologist  and  the  anatomist 
confirming  the  other ; the  physiology  in  shewing  the  part  of 
the  brain  which  is  the  especial  seat  of  intelligence  in  animals, 
and  the  anatomy  in  pointing  out  the  gradual  development  of 
this  part.” 

Cuvier  then  proceeds  to  ascertain  what  boundary  separates 
Instinct  from  intelligence,  and  he  particularises  the  Castor,  on 
which  animal  he  makes  his  observations. 

He  (Cuvier)  says,  “the  most  perfect  extreme  separates 
Instinct  from  intelligence. 

“ Everything  in  instinct  is  blind,  necessary  and  invariable. 
Everything  in  intelligence  is  elective,  conditional,  and  modifi- 
able.” I cannot  attach  any  one  idea  to  such  words  as  “ elec- 
tive, conditional,  and  modifiable.”  How  is  it  possible  for  any 
subject  to  be  advanced  by  the  use  of  sucli  unintelligible  jar- 
gon P “The  castor  which  builds  its  house,  the  bird  which 
constructs  its  nest,  act  by  Instinct. ” “ The  dog,  the  horse, 

which  seize  upon  the  signification  of  the  greatest  number  of 
words,  and  which  obey  us,  perform  through  intelligence.” 
Fleurens  proceeds — “ Animals  receive  by  their  sensations  the 
same  impressions  that  we  receive  from  our  sensations  ; they 
retain  the  trace  of  these  impressions  as  we  do ; these  conser- 
vative impressions  originate  in  their  intelligence  as  in  ours,  the 
associations  are  numerous  and  various ; they  combine  them, 
they  reason  upon  these  acts,  they  infer  from  their  judgment ; 
thus  then  they  have  intelligence.”  This  paragraph  is  remark- 
able : these  sentences  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  we 
are  contending  for.  And  (as  before  said)  it  proves  how  won- 
derfully simple  the  subject  becomes  whenever  we  throw  aside 
terms  which  are  not  susceptible  of  definite  ideas. 

“ Animals  show  many  things  independently  of  their  present 
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wants,  and  their  foresight  of  consequences.  But  they  do  not 
foresee  in  consequence  of  these  impressions  having  been  brought 
to  the  test,  They  reflect , then,  to  a certain  point,  upon  these 
impressions  ; they  have  thus  a certain  species  of  reflection. 
But  they  do  not  possess  the  reflection  which  we  have  defined 
the  action  of  the  spirit  upon  the  spirit.  They  think  with- 
out knowing  that  they  think.  The  acts  of  their  spirit  are, 
without  having  the  knowledge  that  they  are  ; and  it  is  this 
knowledge  only  of  the  acts  of  the  spirit  by  the  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes reflection I must  confess  that  I cannot  understand 
this  paragraph.  It  would  appear  that  Fleurens  considers  that 
there  is  a “ certain  species  of  reflection ” (une  certaine  espece 
de  reflexion.)  I have  always  thought  that  the  reflecting 
faculty  was  stronger  in  one  man  than  in  another,  but  I have 
yet  to  learn  that  there  are  different  species  of  it.  These  few 
translations  from  Fleurens’  work,  then,  will  serve  to  shew  the 
extraordinary  writing  on  this  subject.  I now  proceed  to  Lord 
Brougham’s  work. 

“A.  The  best  way  will  be  that  we  should  come  to  particu- 
lars— give  an  example  or  two  : perhaps  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion the  different  kinds  of  Instinct,  if,  which  I take  for  granted 
you  do  not  doubt,  there  be  more  things  than  one  going  under 
that  name.”  I purposely  introduce  this  passage  to  repeat  an 
opinion  which  I have  already  advanced,  which  is,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Instinct  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  reasoned  upon  by 
coming  to  particulars  ; the  condition  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
natural  history  of  each  animal  in  the  wonderful  scale  of  created 
beings  completely  prevents  this,  because,  although  we  possess 
a very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  functions,  habits,  &c.,  of 
particular  animals,  we  cannot  say  that  we  do  so  with  respect 
to  a very  large  number  of  the  others.  Now,  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  there  is  an  unfairness , if  not  a logical  error  com- 
mitted in  wishing  to  settle  so  important  a question  by  reason- 
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ing  on  the  modes  of  living  of  those  few  animals  with  which  we 
have  any  certain  knowledge.  Can  we  do  otherwise  than  accuse 
that  man  of  presumption,  if  not  of  impertinence,  who  would 
attempt  to  decide  the  question— do  the  lower  animals  possess 
reasoning  faculties — by  reasoning  on  the  peculiarities  of  a few 
animals  ? If  our  knowledge  were  equally  good  and  correct 
upon  all  the  lower  animals,  then  it  would  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  classify  and  generalize  : but  since  it  is  not  we  must  be 
content  to  treat  the  question  as  a whole — Do  all  the  lower 
animals  act  by  reason  or  do  they  not  ? My  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  obliges  me  to  say  that  this  is  the  radical  error  in  the 
work  of  Lord  Brougham.  His  lordship  has  advanced  illustra- 
tions upon  which  he  has  reasoned ; now  these  illustrations  are 
facts,  but  they  are  facts  as  particulars , and  however  well 
adapted  (which  we  fully  admit)  they  may  be  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  particular  animals,  certainly 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decide  the  question  as  a whole , — the 
grand  question  of  the  text. 

The  second  clause  of  the  quotation  just  made  leads  me  to 
remark  that  I can  form  no  idea  in  my  own  mind  of  “ different 
kinds  of  Instinct11 — physical  and  mental.  Here,  then,  is 
another  source  of  difficulty,  and  which,  until  it  be  swept  away 
from  the  Book  of  Science,  will  only  tend  to  retard  and  act  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  source  of  Truth.  Physical  Instinct  ! 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  such  a kind  of  Instinct.  The 
quotation  I am  about  to  make  forcibly  struck  my  mind  the 
first  time  I read  it  in  Dr.  Chalmers’s  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
vol.  i.,  p.  12.,  foot-note  ; and  the  more  I consider  that  passage, 
the  more  I am  convinced  that,  if  its  importance  and  purport 
were  half  weighed  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  much  that  is  obscure 
would  immediately  admit  of  a ready  and  easy  explanation. 
Dr.  Chalmers  takes  the  passage  from  the  introduction  to  Sir 
James  Macintosh’s  Ethical  Dissertation  : — “ The  purpose  of 
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the  physical  sciences,  throughout  all  their  provinces,  is  to 
answer  the  question,  ‘ What  is  ?’  The  purpose  of  the  moral 
sciences  is  to  answer  the  question,  “ what  ought  to  he  ?” 
But  it  is  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  these  two 
questions,  to  which  I .attach  so  much  importance  in  the  present 
instance.  “ It  should  be  well  kept  in  view,  that  mental 
philosophy  is  one  province  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  belongs 
to  the  first  of  these  two  departments,  being  distinct  from  moral 
philosophy,  which  forms  the  second  of  them.”  “ Mental  phi- 
losophy is  one  province  of  the  physical  sciences.”  Now,  it 
would  appear  that  those  writers  who  have  spoken  of  a physical 
instinct  and  a mental  instinct  had  not  taken  this  view  of  the 
relationship  which  certainly  subsists  between  mental  philosophy 
and  physical  science.  In  short,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a dis- 
tinction— physical  instinct  ? With  as  much  propriety  might 
we  think  of  giving  names  to  the  various  positions  which  our 
legs  and  arms  can  be  made  to  assume,  and  talk  of  flexor  and 
extensor  instincts.  Again,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
instinct  of  plants  ? — what  utility  can  such  a distinction  serve  ? 
I put  the  question, — how  much,  may  we  suppose,  would  science 
be  benefited,  if  our  present  nomenclature  were  lopt  of  half  of 
its  excrescences  or  fruitless  exuberances  ? 

“A.  * * * * * * How  do  you  prove  the  negative 

proposition,  that  the  bee  does  not  reason  and  will  ?” 

“ B. — Observe,  I do  not  say  we  have  the  proof  of  the  nega- 
tive as  clearly  as  we  have  of  the  affirmative.  But,  beginning 
with  laying  aside  those  actions  of  animals  which  are  either  am- 
biguous or  are  referable  properly  to  reason,  and  which,  almost 
all  philosophers  allow,  shew  a glimmering  of  reason  ; and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  what  are  purely  instinctive  as  the  bee  form- 
ing a hexagon  without  knowing  what  it  is,  or  why  she  forms 
it ; my  proof  of  this,  not  being  reason,  but  something  else,  and 
something  not  only  differing  from  reason  in  degree  but  in  kind, 
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is  from  a comparison  of  facts — an  examination  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  each  case — in  a word,  from  induction.  I perceive  a 
certain  thing  done  by  this  Instinct,  without  any  instruction. 
I see  her  working  most  accurately  without  any  experience  in 
that  which  we  could  only  be  able  to  do  by  the  expertness 
gathered  from  much  experience.  I see  her  doing  certain 
things  which  are  manifestly  to  produce  an  effect  she  can  know 
nothing  about;  for  example,  making  a cell  and  furnishing  it 
with  carpets  and  with  liquid,  fit  to  hold  and  to  cherish  safely  a 
tender  grub,  she  never  having  seen  any  grub,  and  knowing  no- 
thing of  course  about  grubs,  or  that  any  grub  is  ever  to  come, 
or  that  any  such  use,  perhaps  any  use  at  all,  is  ever  to  be  made 
of  the  work  she  is  about.  Indeed,  I see  another  Instinct,  the 
solitary  wasp,  bring  a given  number  of  small  grubs  and  deposit 
them  in  a hole  which  she  has  made  over  her  egg,  just  grubs 
enough  to  maintain  the  worm  that  egg  will  produce  when 
hatched — and  yet  this  wasp  never  saw  an  egg  produce  a worm 
— nor  ever  saw  a worm — nay,  is  to  be  dead  long  before  the 
worm  can  be  in  existence — and,  moreover,  she  never  has  in 
any  way  tasted  or  used  these  grubs,  or  used  the  hole  she  made, 
except  for  the  prospective  benefit  of  the  unknown  worm  she  is 
never  to  see.  In  all  these  cases,  then,  the  animal  works  posi- 
tively without  knowledge,  and  in  the  dark.  She  also  works 
without  designing  anything,  and  yet  she  works  to  a certain  de- 
fined and  important  purpose.  Lastly,  she  works  to  a perfec- 
tion in  her  way,  and  yet  she  works  without  any  teaching  or 
experience.  Now,  in  all  this  she  differs  entirely  from  man, 
who  only  works  well,  perhaps  at  all,  after  being  taught — who 
works  with  knowledge  of  what  he  is  about — and  who  works, 
intending  and  meaning,  and  in  a word  designing  to  do  what  he 
accomplishes.  To  all  which  may  be  added,  though  it  is 
rather  perhaps  the  consequence  of  this  difference  than  a sepa- 
rate and  substantive  head  of  diversity,  the  animal  works  al- 
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ways  uniformly  and  alike,  and  all  his  kind  work  alike — where- 
as no  two  men  work  alike,  nor  any  man  always,  nay,  any  two 
times,  alike.  Of  all  this  I cannot  indeed  be  quite  certain  as  I 
am  of  what  passes  within  my  own  mind,  because  it  is  barely 
possible  that  the  insect  may  have  some  plan  or  notion  in  her 
head,  implanted  as  the  intelligent  faculties  are : all  I know  is 
the  extreme  improbability  of  it  being  so ; and  that  I see  facts, 
as  her  necessary  ignorance  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  her 
worm,  and  her  working  without  experience.  And  I know  that 
if  I did  the  same  things,  I should  be  acting  without  having 
learnt  mathematics,  and  should  be  planning  in  ignorance  of 
Unborn  issue ; and  I therefore  draw  my  inference  accordingly 
as  to  her  proceedings.”  I feel  disposed  to  draw  a diametri- 
cally opposite  conclusion  from  what  the  distinguished  author  is 
inclined  to  do  from  the  facts  and  reasoning  before  us.  In  the 
first  place,  I object  to  the  endeavour  of  drawing  a conclusion 
from  particular  facts,  as  before  insisted  on,  and  secondly,  I am 
opposed  to  the  conclusion  which  his  lordship  has  come  to  from 

those  particular  facts.  And,  first,  what  are  we  to  understand 

• 

from  “ a glimmering  of  reason?”  We  have  only  to  inquire 
what  purpose  could  be  brought  about  by  so  minute  a portion 
of  reason,  or  whether  a “ glimmer”  of  anything  can  have  any 
further  existence  than  in  a very  refined  imagination.  Now,  it 
is  a pity  that  philosophers  should  indulge  in  expressions  which 
are  not  only  obscure,  but  which,  when  they  come  to  be  ana- 
lysed, have  no  meaning  at  all.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to 
say  we  know  nothing  on  the  subject.  But  I proceed  to  con- 
sider the  facts  themselves.  I have  said  I cannot  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  his  lordship.  I reason  in  this  way : 
— W e have  here  instanced  the  bee  and  the  wasp ; now,  why 
should  we  deny  to  these  creatures  instruction  and  experi- 
ence? Is  it  logical,  is  it  common  sense,  is  it  our  duty  to 
deny  these  acts  to  animals  merely  because  our  anterior  obser- 
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vation  has  not  detected  them?  How  many  more  wonders 
are  there  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  must  exist  from  what  we  know  of  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  are  we  to  conclude  that  they  have 
no  existence  because  we  are  ignorant  of  them  at  the  present 
day  ? Are  we  not  a progressive  race  of  beings  ? Has  the 
human  mind  reached  already  the  maximum  of  its  powers? 
How  much  more  have  we  been  permitted  to  see  and  profit  by, 
when  compared  with  that  which  was  known  a century  back. 
What  was  said  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  the  minute  observations  of  the  brothers 
Huber,  and  of  the  recent  wonderful  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  ? 
Why,  that  such  things  had  no  existence,  and  never  could  have 
in  this  world ; and  that  such  speculations  were  immeasurably 
placed  beyond  our  understandings.  Let  us  profit  by  the  rash 
conclusions  of  our  predecessors,  and  do  not  let  us  conclude  that 
things  have  not  and  cannot  have  an  existence  because  our  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  is  such  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  point  which  separates  the  certain  from  the  uncertain.  It 
would  form  an  admirable  theme  for  the  contemplative  mind 
and  eloquent  pen  to  expatiate  upon  the  evils  which  such  a con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  things  had  engendered.  I fear  I 
have  detected  such  a mode  of  thinking  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  otherwise  well  adapted  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
But  I must  proceed,  and  I maintain  that  we  are  in  no  wise 
entitled  to  conclude  with  Lord  Brougham  that  the  bee  and  the 
wasp  have  not  a reasoning  mind.  Ehrenberg,  by  his  micro- 
scopical observations,  has  found  out  that  many  animals  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  animated  beings  have  organs  which  before  his 
day  were  not  allowed  to  them ; and  have  we  not  as  good  a right 
to  conclude  that  the  meanest  insect  has  a mind,  a thinking 
principle,  which  in  those  not  possessed  of  a brain,  so  far  as  we 
know,  may  yet  nevertheless  act  as  effectually  and  harmoniously 
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through  nervous  threads.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  ner- 
vous system  may  hold  the  same  relation  to  many  insects,  &c., 
that  a brain  does  to  man  and  to  the  higher  classes  of  animals  ? 

I will  illustrate  my  argument  by  describing  one  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Ehrenberg  in  the  words  of  Professor  Muller. 
“ With  regard  to  the  infusory  animalcules,  their  complicated 
structure  was  first  discovered  by  Ehrenberg.  He  found  that 
the  smallest  monad  one-2000th  of  a line  in  diameter,  has  a 
complicated  stomach,  and  organs  of  motion,  in  the  form  of  cilia. 
In  others,  he  observed  the  ova,  and  the  propagation  by  ova. 
This  excited  the  greatest  doubt'  with  regard  to  those  earlier 
observations  in  which  the  structure  of  these  animalcules  being 
unknown,  they  were  said  to  have  been  seen  to  originate  in  par- 
ticles of  the  organic  substance  of  the  infusion.”  I conclude  my 
remarks  on  this  part  of  his  Lordship’s  Dialogue  by  requesting 
my  reader  ever  to  keep  before  him  the  words  of  Herschel  (Pre- 
lim. Discourse  on  the  study  of  Nat.  Phil.)  “ The  character 
of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  hope  all  things  not  impossible 
and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable.”  And  again,  “ To 
the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no  natural  object  unimport- 
ant, or  trifling ; from  the  least  of  nature’s  works,  we  may  learn 
the  greatest  lessons.” 

tt  *****  * There  are  two  kinds  of  mind,  I will  say. 
Then  the  Deity  created  two  kinds  originally.  As  he  created 
two  kinds  of  substance  or  existence,  mind  and  matter,  and  as  he 
endowed  these  with  different  qualities,  so  did  he  endow  the  two 
kinds  of  mind  with  different  qualities.  As  he  made  matter  so- 
lid and  heavy,  and  made  mind  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  but 
endowed  it  with  consciousness,  so  he  gave  the  two  kinds  of  mind 
different  qualities — both  of  course  must  have  consciousness, 
which  I take  to  be  the  essence  of  all  mind,  at  least  we  cannot 
conceive  mind  to  exist  without  it — but  one  he  made  such  that  it 
could  act  rationally,  knowing  and  intending  all  it  did — the  other 
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such  that  it  acted  without  knowledge  or  intending,'”  These 
sentences  are  a tissue  of  confusion  and  error.  Who  ever  heard 
of  two  minds  ? This  is  not  only  a supposition  beyond  suppo- 
sition, hut  the  spirit  which  actuated  it  has  in  this  instance 
exceeded  the  legitimate  boundary  of  scientific  inquiry.  We 
are  in  total  ignorance  of  what  “ mind”  is  ? What,  then,  shall 
we  think  of  the  supposition  that  there  are  two  minds  ? Again, 
“ substance  of  existence.”  In  what  sense  does  his  Lordship 
use  these  terms  ? In  physics,  we  say  substance  is  a solid, 
which  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness.  But  when  we  come 
to  inquire  the  meaning  of  existence,  we  find  that  it  is  used  in 
a physical,  metaphysical,  or  pscychological  sense.  In  a word, 
the  candid  inquirer  requires  no  further  evidence  of  the  total  in- 
ability of  his  Lordship  to  carry  out  his  argument  by  reasoning 
on  particular  facts  than  a slight  examination  into  the  above 
sentences.  They  not  only  tend  to  render  our  “ darkness  more 
visible ,”  but  what  is  worse,  to  make  it  more  impenetrable  to 
the  light  of  scientific  enquiry.  The  last  work  on  this  subject, 
upon  which  I shall  offer  any  comments,  is  the  admirable  and 
highly  philosophic  book  of  the  late  amiable  and  deservedly  much 
lamented  Dr.  Fletcher.* 

“ All  the  proper  instructive  actions  accordingly  are  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  sensation  than  with  thought, 
since  they  all  spring  from  an  uneasy  feeling,  which  involves 
only  a vague,  however  impetuous  desire,  the  lowest  degree  of 
the  latter  function.  Of  this  nature  is  the  action  of  respira- 


* I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  feeling , and  the  sigh  which  accompa- 
nies it,  which  always  associate  themselves  with  the  recollection  of  this  distin- 
guished man.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  of  Fletcher,  that  he  belongs  to  that 
class  of  men  concerning  whom  an  eminent  philosopher  of  human  nature  asks : 
“ Who  will  not* venerate  those  master-spirits,  whose  fublishep  labours  ad- 
vance the  good  of  mankind?”  and  who  belongs  to  those  who,  as  Bacon  says  of 
himself,  are  “ the  servants  of  posterity,”  “ Who  scorn  delights  and  live  labo- 
rious days  !”  Such  was  the  brief,  but  brilliant  earthly  career  of  Dr.  Fletcher. 
//is  Fame,  which  Time  only  can  carry  down  the  stream  of  human  events,  is  his 
best,  his  only  monument. — Esto  Perfktua. 
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tjlon,  excited  indirectly  by  an  uneasy  sensation,  arising  from 
some  impediment  to  this  process,  as  well  as  those  qf  taking 
aliment  and  transmitting  it  to  the  pharynx,  of  sucking  * * 

* * * * all  dependent  indirectly  on  similar  uneasy  sen- 

sations. The  selection  also,  by  each  animal,  of  its  proper  ele- 
ment for  respiration  and  locomotion,  and  of  its  proper  food, 
and  even  the  hoarding  up  of  grain  by  the  ant,  and  honey  by 
the  bee,  as  well  as  the  herding  together  and  migrations  of  so 
many  tribes ; the  deposition  of  their  ova  in  putrescent  matters 
by  insects ; the  construction  by  various  animals  of  those 
singular  fabrics  which  delight  and  astonish  us,  and  other 
arts  already  enumerated,  as  immediately  excited  by  instinct, 
are  much  more  closely  associated  with  sensation  than  with 
thought.11* 

Now,  when  we  come  to  analyse  these  sentences,  we  find  that 
they  cannot  have  that  importance  which  their  author  assigns 
to  them.  What  is  thought  ? Most  certainly  perception  is 
one  of  its  constituent  elements.  What  is  perception,  but  feel- 
ing ? But  in  thought  there  is  not  only  feeling,  but  we  are  as- 
sured that  upon  some  occasions,  there  is  “ an  agony  in 
thought.11  Consequently,  we  cannot  allow  to  Fletcher  the 
distinction  which  he  would  have  us  believe  exists  in  this  in- 
stance. My  reader  has  only  to  interrogate  himself,  when 
I think,  do  I not  feel  the  idea , the  subject  upon  which  my 
thinking  faculties  are  at  the  moment  engaged.  We  can  only 
think  upon  one  idea  at  a time.  We  may  separate  the  ele- 
ments of  which  that  idea  consists,  and  reason  upon  them  in- 
dividually, nevertheless,  these  several  elementary  parts  must 
be  combined,  and  reasoned  upon  as  a whole,  to  constitute  the 
idea  with  which  we  set  out.  There  are  compound  and  simple 
ideas ; for  instance,  when  we  ask  what  is  man  P we  cannot  an- 

* Rudiments  of  Physiology. 
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swer  the  question  until  we  luivc  considered  him  as  a physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  being.  But  again,  when  we  inquire 
what  constitutes  the  intellectual  man,  we  put  a simple  idea, 
notwithstanding  that  this  simple  idea  may,  and  perhaps  must, 
by  a refined  mode  of  reasoning,  be  divided  and  subdivided. 
Y et,  when  we  have  generalised  the  several  faculties  which  con- 
stitute intellect,  we  wind  up  the  matter  with  the  simple  idea  of 
the  question  with  which  we  set  out.  Again,  concerning  the 
several  illustrations  which  Fletcher  has  given,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one — u the  hoarding  up  of  grain  by  the  ant.”  To 
argue  that  the  ant  hoards  up  grain,  which  is  performed  by  in- 
stinct, which  is  more  closely  associated  with  sensation  than 
with  thought,  is  to  maintain  that  the  ant  is  wiser  and  superior 
to  man.  If  man,  the  lord  of  the  terrestrial  creation,  require 
to  think  on  an  act  before  that  he  can  perform  that  act,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  an  animal  which  can  do  all  this  without  the 
labour  of  thought  ? Surely  we  must  admit  that  the  ant  is  su- 
perior to  man.  Now,  we  know  that  the  ant  is  not  superior  to 
man,  consequently  we  cannot  allow  > that  the  ant  hoards  up 
grain  without  thinking  about  it.  The  truth  is,  that  these  sen- 
tences of  our  author  may  be  variously  deciphered,  for  the  lan- 
guage is  very  indefinite ; that  is  no  argument,  however,  why 
we  should  not  endeavour  to  place  the  matter  in  the  only  true 
light  which  it  admits  of.  We  must  never  forget  the  axioma- 
tic truth  and  law  of  our  nature,  viz.,  that  nothing  great  can  be 
performed  without  much  labour.  Now,  would  we  have  the  ant 
hoarding  up  grain,  unless  she  considered  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  hoard  up  than  to  destroy  ? She  might 
with  much  more  propriety  do  the  latter  than  the  former,  be- 
cause she  would  have  less  trouble  in  doing  it.  Unless  we  ad- 
mit that  the  ant  thinks,  we  must  allow  that  she  is  a superior 
animal  to  man.  I had  intended  to  take  up  several  other  argu- 
ments by  Fletcher,  and  others,  but  really  the  question  of  cut 
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bono  lias  beset  me  so  sorely,  that  I shall  decline.  With  these 
brief  comments,  then,  I shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

Philosophers  admit  that  some  of  the  lower  animals  are 
guided  by  “ reason,”  and  that  the  others  are  influenced  by 

Instinct,” — an  unknown  something  ! 

I have  said,  if  we  admit  the  above,  we  must  allow,  (for  it  is 
a necessary  and  unavoidable  inference,)  that  there  is  a par- 
tiality amongst  some  of  the  classes  of  the  lower  animals. 

Now,  there  is  no  one  circumstance  to  countenance  such  a 
supposition.  What  end  can  be  attained  by  such  a partiality  ? 
Are  not  all  the  lower  animals  placed  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  in  this  world  ? Is  not  the  physical  organization  of  the 
“ meanest”  insect  as  harmoniously  constructed,  as  complicated, 
and  as  extraordinary,  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  lord 
of  the  forest  ? Indeed,  I am  not  sure  but  that  the  lower  we 
descend  in  the  scale,  the  greater  does  the  wonder  become,  and 
the  more  we  have  to  admire.  Surely,  the  recent  microscopical 
discoveries  that  animalcules  have  a stomach  and  other  organs, 
&c.,  should  more  surprise  us  than  the  organization  of  the 
higher  classes  of  animals,  how  beautiful  soever  they  may  be. 
And  is  it  not  more  extraordinary  still  that  the  actions  of  the 
bee,  the  ant,  and  many  others,  should  furnish  much  more  de- 
cided indications  of  a reasoning  mind  than  what  is  presented 
by  the  higher  classes  of  animals  ? — 

“ Yon  insect  on  the  wall, 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limbs  : 

Were  it  a toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft, 

It  were  an  infinitely  carious  thing  ! 

But  it  has  life,  Ordonio  ! life,  enjoyment  ! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will, 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame 
* Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends  ! 

Saw  I that  insect  on  this  goblet’s  brim, 

I would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity  !” — Coleridge . 

c 2 


Again — 
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“ Say,  I had  laid  a body  in  the  sun  ! 

Well,  in  a month  there  swarm  forth  from  the  corse 
A thousand,  nay,  ten  thousand  sentient  beings 
In  place  of  that  one  man.  Say  I had  kill’d  him  f 
Yet  who  shall  tell  me,  that  each  one  and  all 
Of  these  ten  thousand  lives  is  not  as  happy, 

As  that  one  life,  which  being  push’d  aside, 

Made  room  for  these  unnumbered.” — Ibid. 

I rather  think  a serious  error  has  been  committed  in  inferring 
that  size,  cceteris  paribus , is  a measure  of  power.  Certainly, 
this  must  always  hold  true  in  a physical  sense,  because  daily 
observation  dictates  that  an  animal  of  larger  bone  and  firmer 
muscle  will  convey  greater  strength  than  an  animal  possessed 
of  a lesser  share  of  either  of  these.  The  opposite,  however, 
holds  with  respect  to  mental  development.  Phrenologists 
themselves  admit  that  size  is  not  always  a measure  of  power. 
But  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a class  of  men,  whose  sup- 
posed science  can  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  hourly  ob- 
servation irresistibly  forces  it  upon  our  conviction,  that  a man’s 
energy  of  purpose  or  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  in  nowise 
depends  upon  the  size  of  his  brain,  if  we  could  see  and  mea- 
sure its  size,  or  upon  cranial  development,  which,  although  we 
momentarily  be  told  to  judge  from  it — to  do  so  would  be  about 
as  correct  as  if  we  were  to  determine  upon  the  precise  dimen- 
sions of  any  substance  enclosed  in  a potter  vessel  from  a quarter 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ! If  it  matters  not 
whether  the  walls  of  the  cranium  be  one  quarter  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  then  the  question  is  at  an  end ; but  know- 
ing as  we  do  how  necessary  it  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  thick- 
ness of  the  skull,  which  we  cannot  do  during  life,  it  follows  that 
Time  will  reduce  and  ultimately  annihilate  both  the  science  of 
Phrenology  and  its  once  numerous  advocates.  On  such  mat- 
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ters  our  best  judge  is  Conscience,  which  “ is  the  pulse  of 
reason” — 


“ In  these  strange  dread  events, 

Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice, 

That  Conscience  rules  us  e’en  against  our  choice. 

Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn, 

If  listened  to : but  if  repelled  with  scorn, 

At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  re-appears, 

Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfish  fears  ! 

Still  bids  Remember  ! and  still  cries  ‘ too  late  !’ 

And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  fate.” 

No  : superiority  of  intellect  depends  upon  an  unknown  some- 
thing which  we  feel,  and  which  is  called  the  spirit  within, 
but  the  nature  of  which  we  may  never  be  able  to  comprehend. 
Such  is  the  mysterious  connection  between  mind  and  matter. 
The  poet  embodies  our  idea — 


, “ where  the  soul  is  not — 

This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity ; 

These  cannot  be  man’s  best  and  only  pleasures.” 


Again  : Some  writers  have  placed  great  weight  upon  the  de- 
.vejopement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  various  classes  of  ani- 
mals. Now,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  question  before  us  does 
not  admit  of  an  argument  being  raised  upon  any  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  various  classes 
of  animals.  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  judge  of  the 
intelligence  of  man  by  inquiring  what  particular  nerves  sup- 
plied his  brain  or  stomach,  or  muscular  fibre.  To  raise  an 
argument  upon  the  latter  instance,  would  not  be  more  extra- 
ordinary and  absurd,  than  to  endeavour  to  do  the  same  in  the 
former.  The  sages  of  former  ages  concluded  correctly  that 
man  was  an  intellectual  being,  although  they  had  not  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  light,  from  the  important  discoveries  of  the 
distinguished  Sir  C.  Bell  to  guide  them  in  their  reasonings. 
No  more  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  nervous  system  of  the 
lower  animals,  for  a solution  of  our  question.  Suppose  we  had 
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the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  system  of  nerves,  we 
hold  that  it  would  be  highly  unphilosophical  to  take  that  system 
into  consideration  at  all.  We  must  take  a more  comprehen- 
sive and  extensive  view  of  the  subject  than  what  can  be  ad- 
vanced from  any  one  system  of  parts  in  physical  organization. 
To  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  nervous  system,  would  be 
to  settle  a momentous  question  on  physical  structure.  When 
we  speak  of  the  mind  we  converse  about  an  immaterial  body ; 
when  we  talk  of  the  nervous  system  we  mean,  because  we  see, 
a material  body.  Our  question,  do  all  the  lower  animals 
possess  reasoning  faculties,  or  do  they  not  ? is  a question 
which  involves  more  than  what  can  be  comprehended  by  phi- 
losophy or  physiology  in  the  abstract ; it  requires  the  powerful 
aid  of  theological  and  psychological  science.  The  question 
holds  the  same  solemn  relation  to  the  lower  animals  that  the 
question — Has  man  a soul  ? does  to  man.  We  may  ask  what 
was  the  main  agent  in  the  formation  of  human  society  ? An 
affirmative  reply  to  the  question,  Has  man  a soul  ? There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  man  to  this  day  would  have  continued^ 
in  a barbarous  state,  and  that  the  family  of  man  would  not  have 
recognised  a universal  society,  that  is  to  say,  man  would  never 
have  originated,  and  consequently  obeyed  the  laws  of  con- 
science, or  the  laws  of  man.  In  like  manner,  an  affirmative 
or  negative  reply  to  the  grand  question  of  our  text,  will  make 
all  the  difference  as  to  our  belief  of  the  relationship  which  the 
lower  animals  hold  to  our  world.  If  we  believe  and  act  up  to 
our  belief,  which  of  course  we  must  do,  that  all  the  lower  ani- 
mals have  not  reasoning  faculties,  the  necessary  result  of  our 
belief  must  be  that  the  lower  animals  were  sent  into  our  world 
with  no  definite  end  to  fulfil,  and  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  inanimate  matter,  which  everywhere  sur- 
rounds us  is,  that  they  “ live,  move,  and  have  their  being,1''  and 
that  inanimate  matter,  as  the  term  implies,  is  at  perpetual  rest, 
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at  least,  in  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  To  admit  this  doctrine 
will  be  to  afford  an  instance  of  the  Deity  having  originated  a 
cause , without  having  produced  taw  effect ; in  short,  it  annihi- 
lates an  all-important  law  in  physical  nature — cause  and  effect. 
Now,  the  elements  of  our  globe  must  be  dissolved  ere  one  tittle 
of  this  law  can  be  broken  through,  consequently,  the  inference 
is  as  self-evident  as  any  mathematical  demonstration  can  be, 
that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  false , and  must  not  be  enter- 
tained for  one  moment. 

The  lower  animals  were  placed  here  to  fulfil  a certain  and 
defined  purpose  ; but  if  we  are  to  believe  that  many  classes 
of  them  are  actuated  by  a “ secret  influence,'”  “ blind  impulse,'” 
we  must  also  believe  that  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  fulfil  any 
purpose.  W e may  extend  this  view  to  natural  philosophy  and 
say  that  the  main-spring  is  to  the  motion  of  a watch  what 
“ secret  influence”  is  to  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
main-spring  of  a watch  is  a secret  influence,  or  blind  impulse. 
The  machinery  of  a watch  is  set  in  motion  by  a secret  in- 
fluence, and  is  an  unconscious  material  performing  a certain 
defined  purpose, — that  of  measuring  Time.  The  lower  ani- 
mals act  by  a secret  influence  ; they  fulfil  an  end  without 
knowing  what  end  is  to  be  fulfilled,  or  that  any  end  is  per- 
formed at  all.  So  that  we  have,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
lower  animals  on  precisely  a par  with  inanimate  matter.  They 
have  life,  but  their  actions  are  as  unknown  to  them  as  are  the 
many  million  atoms  of  earth  which  form  a mountain.  The 
consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  earth  is  a 
mountain  ; the  consequence  of  the  working  of  a bee  is  a cell 
built  on  mathematical  principles  and  precision.  The  earth 
formed  a mountain,  the  bee  a cell ; in  both  instances,  the  earth 
and  the  bee  were  guided  by  a blind  impulse, — the  latter  as 
much  so  as  the  former.  So  much  for  “ Instinct.”  We  will 
now  take  the  affirmative  of  our  question,  and  say — all  the 
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lower  animals  are  guided  by  reasoning  faculties,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest.  This  view  recalls  to  my  recollection  the  posi- 
tion with  which  I set  out,  and  which  I have  endeavoured  to  carry 
through,  viz.,  “ The  lower  animals  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  physical  world  and  to  man,  that  man  does  to  the  physical 
world  and  to  God.’1*  My  proposition  has  not  been  advanced  by 
any  author  with  whose  writings  I am  acquainted.  I humbly 
conceive  that  the  relationship  which  I believe  to  exist  has  been 
altogether  overlooked,  simply  because  my  mode  of  reasoning 
has  never  been  taken. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  grand  distinction  between  men  and 
the  lower  animals  is,  that  the  former  have  a soul , and  conse- 
quently that  they  have  to  give  an  account  of  the  actions  done 
in  the  body,  in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  Now,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  believe  that  the 
lower  animals  may  have  the  very  same  elementary  intellectual 
faculties,  yet  not  have  a soul.  Let  us  consider  this  subject. 
Man  has  a soul  and  also  intellectual  faculties.  We  can  form 
no  idea  of  either  of  them  being  absent  in  man.  The  wildest 
savage  has  a soul,  for  he  worships  a carved  image : his  actions 
indisputably  prove  the  existence  of  intellectual  faculties ; he  is, 
however,  the  untutored  savage.  The  lower  animals  have  no 
soul,  and  their  very  existence  terminates  with  this  life.  But 
the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  as  distinctly  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  reasoning  powers,  as  do  any  of  the  actions  of  man. 
Therefore,  we  say,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  lower 
animals  differ  from  those  in  man  in  degree , not  in  kind.  Ob- 
servation into  nature’s  works  every  where  teaches  us  with 
what  economy  she  has  husbanded  her  resources.  We  cannot 
adduce  a single  instance  where  a single  atom  of  a combination 
could  have  been  dispensed  with. 


MS.  “ Vivisection  Investigated.” 
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It  would  have  served  no  purpose  to  have  provided  the  lower 
animals  with  faculties  equal  to  those  in  man,  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  have  the  same  elementary 
faculties.  If  man  had  no  soul,  then  he  would  be  placed  in  this 
world  on  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  the  lower  animals, 
although  his  intellectual  faculties  would  require  to  be  of  a more 
comprehensive  character,  because  he  has  higher  duties  to  per- 
form. To  argue  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  can  perform 
many  results  which  can  scarcely  be  equalled,  and  are  certainly 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man,  without 
thinking  about  those  acts,  is  in  other  words  to  affirm  that  they 
are  superior  to  man  ; because  the  question  recurs — Does  it  not 
involve  an  extraordinary  contradiction  and  inconsistency  to 
maintain  that  many  of  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  are 
equal  to  those  in  man,  yet  that  they  are  placed  in  this  world 
as  the  subordinates  and  servants  of  man  ? To  use  a homely 
expression,  we  have  here  a servant  equal  if  not  superior  to  his 
master.  Here  is  an  instance  where  no  education  has  achieved 
as  much  as  all  the  education.  Why  should  the  Deity  have 
willed  that  the  lower  animals  should  perform  as  important  ser- 
vices as  man,  without  thinking,  without  the  intellectual  labour 
necessary  for  so  doing?  In  Genesis  we  read  “ that  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth.”  He  himself  worked 
six  days,  &c.,  yet  He  introduced  several  thousand  species  of 
animals- into  this  world  with  the  object  of  performing  impor- 
tant duties  without  the  intellectual  labour  necessary  for  so  do- 
ing. Why  should  the  Deity  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  in- 
consistency ? We  can  nowhere  accuse  Him  of  partiality, 
consequently  the  inference  must  be  that  the  lower  animals  are 
provided  with  reasoning  faculties. 

I have  said  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  theological  and  psy-  ■ 
chological  science. 
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The  following  opinions  of  Bishop  Butler*  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  no  less  extraordinary  than  contradictory ; in 
short,  they  evidently  show  that  his  lordship  was  at  a loss  to 
know  to  which  side  of  the  balance-scale  he  should  be  favour- 
able. “ Irrational  creatures  act  this  their  part,  and  enjoy  and 
undergo  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  allotted  them,  without  any 
reflection.  But  one  would  think  it  impossible,  that  creatures 
endued  with  reason  could  avoid  reflecting  sometimes  upon  all 
this — reflecting,  if  not  from  whence  we  came,  yet,  at  least, 
whether  we  are  going,  and  what  the  mysterious  scheme,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  find  ourselves,  will  at  length  come  out  and 
produce — a scheme  in  which  it  is  certain  we  are  highly  inte- 
rested, and  in  which  we  may  be  interested  even  beyond  concep- 
tion. For  many  things  prove  it  palpably  absurd  to  conclude, 
that  we  shall  cease  to  be  at  death.” 

“ Were  the  instruction  which  God  affords  to  brute  creatures 
by  instincts  and  mere  propensions,  and  to  mankind,  by  these 
together  with  reason,  matter  of  probable  proof,  and  not  of  cer- 
tain observation,  it  would  be  objected  as  incredible,  in  many 
instances  of  it,  only  upon  account  of  the  means  by  which  this 
instruction  is  given,  the  seeming  disproportions,  the  limitations, 
necessary  conditions,  and  circumstances  of  it.”  “ That  brutes 
without  reason  should  act  in  many  respects  with  a sagacity  and 
foresight  vastly  greater  than  what  men  have  in  those  respects, 
would  be  thought  impossible.  Yet  it  is  certain  they  do  act 
with  such  superior  foresight ; whether  it  be  their  own,  indeed, 
is  another  question.” 

We  have  extreme  pleasure  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  since  it  harmonizes  so  completely  with  the 
views  we  have  endeavoured  to  expound  in  this  paper.  “ In 
glaring  contradiction  to  this,  is  Dr.  Reid’s  own  affirmation  re- 


* The  Analogy  of  Religion. 
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garding  the  brutes.  He  says,  c that  conscience  is  peculiar  to 
man,  we  see  no  vestige  of  it  in  the  brute  animals.  It  is  one 
of  those  prerogatives  by  which  we  are  raised  above  them.1 
But  animals  are  most  abundantly  capable  of  anger — even  of 
that  which,  by  a very  general  definition,  is  said  to  be  the  emo- 
tion that  is  awakened  by  a sense  of  injury,  which  sense  of  in- 
jury must  imply  in  it  the  sense  of  its  opposite,  even  of  justice, 
and  so  land  us  in  the  conclusion  that  brutes  are  capable  of  mo- 
ral conception,  or  that  they  have  a conscience.11* 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  the  following  reflections: 
The  preceding  observations  come  under  what  some  writers 
would  call  an  “ enquiry.11  Now,  “ Enquiry  is  necessarily  the 
parent  of  knowledge ; error  itself  proceeding  from  discussion, 
leads  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  truth. *f*  Our  enquiry 
on  a subject  like  the  present  one,  recalls  to  our  recollection  the 
Latin  maxim,  omnes  exeunt  in  mysterium ■■ ; the  difficulty  of 
such  enquiries  leads  us  to  look  for  assistance  from  a higher 
source,  and  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that,  ‘ In  wonder  all  philo- 
phy  began ; in  wonder  it  ends ; and  admiration  fills  up  the 
interspace.  But  the  first  wonder  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
the  last  is  the  parent  of  adoration.  The  first  is  the  birth- 
throe  of  our  knowledge;  the  last  is  its  euthanasy  and  apo- 
theosis.'1 ’’J- 


* Bridgewater  Treatise,  Vol.  I.,  p.  197. 
f Rev.  Alex.  C'rombic,  L.L.D.  X Coleridge. 
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1.  ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

2.  CASE  OF  EMBRYULCIA. 

3.  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  MEDICINAL  AND  PHYSIOLO- 

GICAL ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL. 
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7.  WHAT  CONNECTION  HAS  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 

SCIENCE?  (Second  and  concluding  Part.) 

“ This  little  volume  consists  of  a series  of  excellent  papers  on 
particular  branches  of  obstetrical  and  other  sciences  appertaining 
to  medicine,  composed  for,  and  read  before,  the  Royal  Medical, 
Royal  Physical,  and  Hunterian  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 

“ The  Essays,  in  general,  display  deep  reading,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  author  with  subjects  connected  with 
medical  science,  and  are  written  in  a neat  and  attractive  style. 
From  the  professional  nature  of  the  matter,  we  are  prevented  from 
venturing  to  give  a particular  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  each ; 
but  considering  them  to  be  what  the  author  assures  his  readers  they 
are,  “ productions  during  his  studentship,  not  written  for  the  press, 
but  published  at  the  request  of  friends,”  and  aware  of  their  having 
been  very  favourably  received  in  the  sphere  for  which  they  were 
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originally  intended,  wo  cannot  hesitate  in  congratulating  the  author 
on  their  publication,  and  in  expressing  our  approbation,  not  only  of 
the  philosophic  zeal  displayed  in  these  essays,  but  of  the  good 
example  Dr.  Etherington  has  set  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  in  thus  making  public  a student’s  efforts  in  behalf  of 
science.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a neat  foolscap  octavo  size,  and 
has  altogether  a very  handsome  appearance.” 

Dundee  Warder , July  13,  1841. 

“ Here  are  seven  able  Essays,  published  under  rather  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  as  give  them  a claim  on  public  attention,  but 
snfficiently  original  to  merit  an  interest  from  intrinsic  worth.  The 
author  informs  us  that  they  are  productions  during  studentship  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the 
institution  in  question  is  productive  of  many  such  efforts,  which  it 
were  desirable  should  see  the  light.  And  the  present  writer  having 
the  credit  of  breaking  the  ice,  we  must  say  that  he  has  done  so  in 
a manner  which  reflects  no  dishonour  on  his  alma  mater.  Of  the 
essays  before  us,  two  are  on  Obstetrical  Science,  the  practical  details 
of  the  author’s  own  experience ; two  on  the  Physiological  Actions 
respectively  of  Alcohol  and  Ergot  of  Rye.  The  fifth  Essay  is  a 
species  of  Bridgewater  treatise,  under  the  fit  name  of  Animal  Me- 
chanics ; it  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Design 
manifest  in  the  animal  economy.  The  remaining  essays,  under  the 
joint,  and  somewhat  quaint  title  of  4 What  connection  has  Philoso- 
phy with  Science  ? What  has  Philosophy  done  for  Science  ? And 
what  is  Philosophy  capable  of  doing  for  Science  V will  be  found  to 
form  a series  of  acute  and  sensible  remarks  on  the  errors  of  ordinary 
education  in  this  country,  and  the  power  and  means  of  rendering  it 
less  mechanical  and  more  intellectual.  In  such  an  object  as  this, 
though  he  has  occasionally  chosen  an  original  way  of  enforcing  it, 
the  author  is  entitled  to  our  most  cordial  approbation : and  heartily 
do  we  wish  him  success  in  a cause  which  he  supports  with  so  much 
vigour,  so  much  propriety,  and  on  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  no 
small  share  of  knowledge  and  reading.  At  the- present  moment, 
when  education  is  a topic  of  local  importance  in  Berwick,  these  last 
essays  may  supply  some  valuable  hints.” 

Berwick  and  Kelso  Warder , July  24,  1841. 
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